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Professional 
violence 


UFO unburden their sins on the 
chest of prelate Adam Sweeting. 
Confessional identikit provided by 


Tom Sheehan. 


K, check the gear. Flak 

jacket, riot shield, baton, 
tear gas grenades. And don’t 
forget the boots. And the steel 
helmet. Well, this is Heavy 
Metal isn’t it? Let’s go. 

So, it would be a dark trip, 
threading through the heartlands 
of drug abuse and jailbait. Girls in 
every town, kicking and wriggling 
as the leering security men 
dragged them away. Up all night, 
watching the sunrise over Cincin- 
nati while the empty bottles rolled 
under the seats. 

But looking at UFO’s Phil Mogg and 
Pete Way, it’s hard to credit what 
they’re always telling you about the 
Heavy Metal way of life. Maybe it’s not 
what it’s cracked up to be. These two 
look pretty normal in the cold light of 
day. Mogg, who tackles lead vocals and 
co-writes all the songs, is a fairly 
sophisticated. piss-taker. Bassist Way 
seems to want to be open and 
straightforward. Success? They wear it 
well. They may even enjoy it. 

“Weve always liked to think we play 
hard rock rather than Heavy Metal,” 
says Pete Way seriously. “We don’t ty 
and follow the cliches, A lotta groups 
fall into the cliches — well, I suppose 
they don’t think they do in the same 
way as we don’t think we do. But a 
lotta groups fall into the things they 

ink are gonna Please an audience.” 

The implication, of course, is that 
UFO are their own men, playing music 
that matters to them and making their 
own rules. Both Way and Mogg stress 
that UFO don’t just bang out the usual 
old HM trash. 

“We could actually knock off an al- 
bum of riffola stuff in a couple of 
weeks,” opines Phil Mogg, “cos you 
just play the riff and sing over it. But 
though it may not appear that way, we 
do make an attempt to make it dif- 
ferent. Then again, I often think, well 
P'raps it just is what itis...” 

“We always play what we enjoy 
playing,” insists Way hotly. For all I 
know, he believes it. Phil Mogg, on the 
other hand, is prepared to compromise 
a little. Question: Isn’t a band like 
UFO trapped in a vicious circle? 
Branded as Heavy Metal and marketed 
as such, they play to the rentacrowd 
metal audience and make records to 
please the same hordes as Rainbow, 
Judas Priest and Motorhead. Not 
much room for creative manoeuvre 
there. 

Mogg: “As you say, you are com- 
mitted to a certain extent to the people 
who come and see you, and to whatever 
niche you've got yourself into, so it’s 
very difficult. The only thing we try 
and do is to subtly sidestep and hope 
that people like it.” 


°D better come clean and confess that 
my acquaintance with IIM in general 
and UFO in particular is negligible. 


Phil Mogg 
RII. 


Thus this mutual exercise in role re- 
veras| could have been traumatic or 
even violent, but instead it went pretty 
well. This was probably because Way 
and Mogg are successful and estab- 
lished enough at what they do not to 
have to worry about what the likes of 
me think. 


As it happens, I can successfully sit 
through their new album, “The Wild, 
The Willing And The Innocent”, with- 
out having to leave the room, even 
though I keep thinking the title is the 
same as the album by that Springsteen 
fellow. 

The material isn’t all that different 
from anything the band has done over 
the last nine years, though this is the 
first album they’ve produced them- 
selves and they’ve done a smooth job. 
The grandiose balladry of “Profession 
Of Violence” is even quite appealing, 
while the title track can boast some 
effective texturing. 

But the point is that you can rarely 
accuse a Heavy Metal outfit of incom- 
petence — after all, any metallic guitar- 
ist worth his coke has to be able to play 
solos as fret-melting speed, and God 
help those wetties who get left behind 
in the rush to the final bar. 

However, it isn’t very often that a 
band from this particular musical pi- 
geonhole threatens to upset the status 
quo (ha ha), and UFO are no excep- 
tion. Competence in a limited sense is 
taken for granted. So are tunes with a 
particular grinding beat and words 
which tell of a limited range of emotio- 
nal activity in a lurid sort of way. Am I 
being too harsh? Don’t be daft. 

Still, Pete Way is about to discern 
variations within the metallurgist’s 
landscape which the rank amateur like 
myself knows nothing about. “We 
don’t go out of our way to think ‘I’ve 
gotta do this hard rock song’,” he be- 
gins. “I tend to think certain big 
groups do, even if they don’t admit to 
It. 

“Rainbow, for instance, use songs 
by Russ Ballard and people like that to 
get a hit. They go out and they find 
those songs — they want a hit, they 
want this, they want that and it’s in 
that mould. At least if we cover a song, 
we do it because we like the song.” 

Phil Mogg cues himself in, face- 
tiously. “It’s unfortunate that Russ 
Ballard hasn’t come up with a song we 
like that we can do and get a big hit.” 


NONETHELESS, Way and Mogg 
are prepared to back the new al- 
bum to the hilt, and their newly-begun 
UK tour features a live show which is 
50 per cent new material. “Half of our 
set will be the new album,” says Mogg. 
“Come hell or high water, they’ll go in. 
We'll do some of the old favourites in 
the latter half of the set. I’m gonna try 
and push most of the old Pat a out 
~ I think it needs pushing right out.” 

UFO could find themselves with a 
few problems here, since the new al- 
bum is in a softer mould than some of 
its predecessors. You know, strings 
and some slower material. There could 
even be disturbing hints of taste in the 
mixture — not enough of the hard 
stuff, like the crass and raucous 
“Lights Out’’or the rib-crushing 
“Doctor Doctor”. Nurse, the stun gre- 
nades. 

Pete Way throws a little light on the 
new album. What about the use of Paul 
Buckmaster’s orchestrations, for 
example? “It’s orchestrated in a dif- 
ferent way,” he begins, “because the 
strings bridge a section rather than us- 
ing a guitar solo, which we thought 
would be a bit old hat. There’s actually 
only one track where there’s strings 
and vocal and guitar, and that’s the last 
track (‘Profession Of Violence’), We 
tried to use the strings refreshingly.” 

Evidently, the band’s lengthy exper- 
ience in recording studios proved more 
than adequate when it came to tackling 
production for the first time. 

Phil Mogg: “When we first went 
into it we was slightly worried that 
there'd be too many stand-up fights. 
But all that went fairly smoothly, and 
the end product came out practically as 
we wanted it. I mean, you never get 
anything exactly as you want it, you 
always look back and think well, that 
coulda been different. We were very 


Way and Mogg with their backs to the wall. 


pleased from that point of view.” 

Pete Way agrees that the whole 
Process proved to be unexpectedly 
simple, and gives credit to engineer 
Steve Churchyard. “You’ve got to be 
far more responsible when you're 
doing it yourself,” he adds. “It’s a lot 
easier when you’ye got a producer 
who’s gonna say ‘Come on, get yourself 
together’. Doing it ourselves, we had to 
make up our own minds what we were 
gonna do next.” 


PRODUCER Ron Nevison, who 

worked with UFO on both the 
“Lights Out” and “Obsessions” al- 
bums, was apparently ideal in this res- 
pect, and wasn’t afraid to kick the band 
into action. But maybe it was working 
with former Beatles producer George 
Martin on “No Place To Run” which 
got the band into their current slightly- 
softer approach. 

“On ‘No Place To Run’, people 
criticised us ’cos it was more mellow 
and the production was a bit soft and 
that,” says Pete Way. “But when you 
listen to it and compare it to the new 
album, the new album is much heavier 
and much rockier.” Oh yeah? Tell that 
to the sea of denim at Hammersmith 
Odeon. 

Phil Mogg is adamant that UFO 
won’t be trapped into churning out the 
old hits’and favourites. Experienced 
UFO spotters ‘can still expect to hear 
those choons that bring a tear to the eye 
and severe bruising to exposed parts of 
the body, but they’ll just have to be 
patient and wait until the latter part of 
the set. 

“TI don’t wanna be in that position of 
continually having-to do the older 
stuff,” says Mogg firmly. “I’d like to 
get out and do that newer stuff — and 
most probably link ’em together so you 
can’t hear the abuse between 
numbers,” 

Pete Way qualifies this. “In fact it’s 
more enjoyable in a way if you start 
doin’ the older stuff as encores. It’s like 
there’s a genuine sparkle there, cos 
you're doin’ it because you enjoy it 
rather than just churning it out to‘make 
up the set.”” 

But even if the band are trying to 
vary their approach and introduce new 
songs, does the audience notice the 
difference? Mogg and Way don’t deny 
that the audiences they attract fall 
plumb into the Heavy Metal slot, and if 
they weren’t watching UFO would be 


out miming along with Rainbow, Judas 
Priest, etc. This doesn’t depress them 
~ it’s just the way God planned it. 

Pete Way: “When you're 16 and you 
o out and watch groups, you like any- 
thing that rocks. They call it "eavy 
Metal cos they want to be in a bracket 
of something they like, so it’s like be- 
ing a punk.” 

The worldly-wise Phil Mogg delivers 
some acute sociological observations: 

“In England there’s so many trends 
and diverse things, you're gonna be in 
one or another when you're a kid. I live 
just round the corner from Hammer- 
smith Odeon, and it’s amazing to de- 
termine who’s playing there. Like the 
other week there was crowds of skin- 
heads, and it was Madness who were 
playing. And then the week before 
there was millions of these denim 
jackets and badges and whatever, and 
it was one of the heavy groups playing. 

“And you just get this complete 
crowd change. So if a kid’s gotta pick 
what he’s gonna go for, he’s just gonna 
go in for one or another. But we're not 
Heavy Metal.”” 


‘ SF MEAN, Phil or I don’t buy Judas 

Priest albums or Rainbow albums 
or stuff like that,” Peter Way asserts, 
aghast that anyone could think 
otherwise. “Fuckin’ ’ell, it’s like living 
death. We don’t go out thinking we’re 
a HM group. The essence of it is just 
being a really good band.” 

“We're having ‘No riff-raff’ printed 
on our tickets, too, this year,” mutters 
Phil Mogg, the man who christened 
Cheap Trick’s Rick Nielsen ““Fhe John 
Cleese of rock”. And though he’s not 
amused by the record company bio- 
graphy which says he listens to Bruce 
Springsteen — written by no less a 
media personality than Sounds’ own 
Gary Bushell — he does Jay claim to 
having diverse listening habits. 

“My taste in records is very varied. I 
may like one track off an album and 
not the rest of it. But to actually stamp 
a whole thing with one label . . . it gets 
very difficult when writers and journal- 
ists start tearing everything apart, every 
aspect of it. I don’t find any enjoyment 
in it.” That’s okay Phil, we enjoy it. 

But anyway, life goes on. Trends 
may come and trends may go, but it’s a 
safe bet that UFO have got a few good 
years left in them. They're well dug in 
on the career ladder now, and all they 
have to do is keep on touring and mak- 


ing albums. They won’t change the 
world and it won’t change them, 
either. Atleast not permanently. 

After the current UK tour, they will 
of course be heading for the USA 


again, probably sharing dates with 
Cheap Trick and Rainbow. Pete Way 
maps out the course this Stateside jaunt 
will inevitably take. “You start out and 
it’s like ‘Great, on the road again, away 
from home, I can get anything I want, 
anytime, in America’. And you do. 
You go out of yer way to get really out 
of it, and it goes on for several weeks to 
the point where you go ‘bleedin’ hell, 
I'm knackered’. And that’s when you 
do actually start draggin’ yourself on 
Stage.” 

A man’s life, eh chaps? You betcha. 
But at least Messrs Way and Mogg 
aren’t taking themselves too seriously. 
“You get groups that are totally 
serious,” says Pete Way. “It’s like, into 
the dressing room, shut the door. I 
mean, we’re serious about what we do. 
But some people . .. .”” He knocks. back 
the remains of his vodka. 

Nice work if you can get it? I'll pass, 
thank you. 


